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GENERALLY SPEAKING, this talk was more or less a chatty re- 
view of some impressions during wartime in London and the 
part played by the publishing trade during this period. 
Nevertheless, several main points became clear. Mr Har- 
rap divided the phase that book publishing underwent dur- 
ing the war into 5 main groups. 

1. The phoney part of the war, when nothing distingu- 
ished the bookselling or publishing from the pre-war years. 

2. When, after Dunkirk, the civil defence was set up, 
there was a considerable drop in the demand for books, 
which, however, quickly changed to the contrary, as once 
established many of these defence workers had to sit and 
wait with nothing to do; also the Blitzkrieg of London drove 
the people to the shelters. This explains the phenomenal 
demand for books of all types, not only of light fiction and 
detective novels, but also for classics. 
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3. After the fall of Scandinavia and the shutting-off of 
the Mediterranean, the paper shortage became very acute, 
and something had to be done by concentrating the exist- 
ing stock. For this reason a paper saving campaign was 
initiated, as the stock had been dropped compared with the 
pre-war years, from 60% to 374% within one year. Mr 
Harrap set up a committee which had to deal with this col- 
lected stock of waste paper which was supposed to be pulped, 
but as it turned out that there were many valuable books 
among this collection, it was decided to set up a committee 
to investigate into the salvage of these valuable books, and 
the outcome of this was the startling number of 100,000,000 
books salvaged from this collection. These were distributed 
either to the Forces, or to Libraries which had suffered from 
the bombing—e.g. Coventry. 


4. Once the Blitzkrieg in London had started, the de 
mand for books rose and rose, and the stocks on the shelves 
of the bookshops were soon depleted and could not easily 
be replaced for two reasons: shortage of labour and shortage 
of material. In addition to this, there was threatening the 
imposition of the purchase tax which would have come to 
33 1-3%. A committee headed by Mr Faber was set up in 
order to convince the Minister of Supply that it would be 
a very bad policy to tax books as well as all the other goods, 
and books were the only commodity, apart from food, which 
was exempted from this tax. At this point Mr Harrap 
pointed out that he had had a conversation with Mr Nash 
who promised that he, too, will drop this tax for New Zea- 
land books if booksellers are prepared not to increase the 
price. (This remark referred to educational and other val- 
uable books, not to fiction.) 


5. With regard to the supplies overseas, Mr Harrap 
pointed out that the export quota to the Colonies and Do- 
minions was not only kept up, but even increased, and that 
New Zealand to-day is at the advantage of not only being 
able to buy books from Britain, but also from the United 
States and Canada, whilst Britain herself is completely con- 
fined to her internal production. With the end of the war, 
present date it is about 75%, of the pre-war consumption, 
the allocation of paper has gone up in Britain, and at the 
plus 10°, extra for export. 

Asked about his opinion as to whether this great demand 
for books will keep at this level, Mr Harrap expressed some 
doubts. He rather seemed to think that once other goods 
are available again for, say, for example, Christmas or birth- 
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day presents, people will rather be inclined to buy luxury 
articles than books. He exemplified this idea on children’s 
books which had been sold, in his opinion, to such a great 
extent because toys and other amusements for children were 
not available during the war. 

To sum up, it appeared from Mr Harrap’s outline that 
the publishing trade had played a very important part dur- 
ing the war in keeping up, as best it could, the demand for 
books, and keeping also the cultural and educational value 
of book publishing in view, which was not only valuable 
for the raising of the morale of the people, but also of assi- 
tance to the propaganda of British culture abroad. 


G. E. EICHBAUM. 


ARCHIVES AND LOCAL HISTORY 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT CONFERENCE 


1 ARCHIVES IN NEW ZEALAND 





By G. H. Scholefield 





ARCHIVES may be defined as the papers or records created in 
state departments, which, having become obsolete as far as 
current use is concerned, are transferred for safe keeping 
or disposal to a special department or division charged with 
that duty. I wouldn't be too rigid in defining the scope of 
archives. It depends on the conditions obtaining. In Can- 
ada the Archives are a cross between an archive proper and 
a special library (like the Turnbull). In New South Wales 
the Mitchell Library was formerly actually the archive for 
New South Wales and even, until quite recently, for Aus- 
tralia. 

A start was made on the New Zealand Archives in 1926. 
No act was passed establishing a department, but the Gov- 
ernment yielded to my own importunities, which began sys- 
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tematically several years earlier and were reinforced in 1924 
by the Board of Science and Art. I was appointed the first 
New Zealand Archivist. No staff was provided, but the 
Department of Internal Affairs, under which I then was, 
made a typist available occasionally, and for a year or two 
a retired private secretary (H. ]. Macalister) was employed 
as indexer. The only quarters available were on the top 
floor of the General Assembly Library. In the first economy 
purge of the depression the Archives felt the brunt and the 
small sum allowed as honorarium was reduced almost to 
nothing. Shortly afterwards the work was transferred to the 
more august but less personal care of the Cabinet itself. All 
of the field work and processing was done by myself; sort- 
ing, weeding, preparing for binding and so on. You will 
understand, therefore, why it has not been possible to pub- 
lish more than one Archives Bulletin, and why the essential 
work of calendaring and indexing has made little progress; 
why some of the material in possession of the Archives has 
not been fully listed. 

In 1926 New Zealand had been in existence as a Colony 
and Dominion for nearly 90 years. Throughout that time 
immense quantities of paper had been created in Govern- 
ment administrations, not only at the seat of Government, 
but also in hundreds of local offices under various decentra- 
lised departments (e.g. customs, defence, post and telegraph, 
public works, marine, lands and survey). 


Current records have generally been well looked after; 
that stands to reason; but New Zealand has suffered, pro- 
bably neither more nor less than other countries, from the 
natural enemies of historical records—fire, rats, water, ship- 
wreck, unauthorised dispersal and, too often, desperate and 
deliberate destruction to make room for current files. The 
Government Buildings in Auckland were burnt down in 
the forties. The Printing Office was burnt once. Parlia- 
ment House was destroyed in 1906 and the White Swan 
sank off the East Coast in 1862. Some of these losses were 
serious. The White Swan, though it is invoked even to-day 
to explain missing documents of date prior to 1862, did not 
involve any great loss. 

To-day there are enthusiasts in almost every department 
who have done yeoman service in protecting their records 
for posterity. In earlier years it was not always so. The 
demolition of decaying offices all over the country led to hap- 
hazard scattering of the records, many of which were de- 
stroyed or got into private hands. The Treaty of Waitangi 
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suffered grievously from rats while lying in cellars under 
Government offices, and to a less degree from the acquisi- 
tiveness of a prominent political collector, who cut a wide 
slice as a souvenir from the foot of the first skin. 

On my first making contact with departments I found 
some officials keen on historical documents and most of the 
records remarkably well kept. Fortunately this was so in 
the Department of Internal Affairs. Under its earlier title 
of the Colonial Secretary's Office it was the mother of the 
service, and it is still a key department. Now and again 
officials, less scientifically minded, were simply interested in 
individual documents as museum pieces. That enthusiasm, 
benevolent enough in itself, has been responsible for a cer- 
tain dispersion of archive material. 

Though as Archivist I had no statutory authority, I found 
Departmental officers uniformly friendly to this new inqui- 
sition and anxious to help. After discussion with record 
officers of the best way to preserve their papers for the future 
a schedule of disposal was agreed to between the Archivist 
and the head of each department. These schedules, which 
have just been revised, cover a vast mass of unimportant 
routine papers—documents, chits, dockets, authorities to pay, 
receipts and so on—constituting perhaps one half or more 
of the paper created in the ordinary course of administra- 
tion. By virtue of this arrangement record officers can safely 
destroy records falling within these categories without refer- 
ence to me. ‘They are held only for such periods as the de- 
partments themselves, or the audit department, consider they 
should be kept. 


Field work: My chief task from the outset was to search 
out derelict records in the larger cities and in small (and 
often decayed) towns all over the Dominion and if they 
were not in good hands to bring them to Wellington for 
better custody. 

In the first few years after my appointment I ransacked 
hundered of offices, outhouses and cellars in every corner 
of New Zealand. Many of them had been untenanted for 
years and it was only a matter of time when they would be 
burnt down. In that campaign I became more fully ac- 
quainted with dust, mildew, silver fish, spiders and damp. 
Most of New Zealand is outside the latitude of the worst 
paper pests, but mason bees and cockroaches have lived well 
off North Auckland records, and the archives of the old 
British Consulate at Samoa, dating back to the forties, had 
to be fumigated several times to make sure that no pests 
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survived. There is still much field work of this nature to 
be done. Deposits of derelict records are liable to turn up 
wherever there has been a mining camp, a police station, 
a post office or customhouse. In particuter, Mon like Cor- 
omandel, Russell, Akaroa, Hokitika and Collingwood will 
always yield results to the patient investigator. 

While on this salvage work in New Zealand repositories 
1 was able to collect a vast quantity of old official publica- 
tions—Hansards, Gazettes, parliamentary and _ provincial 
papers—from which libraries in every part of the Dominion 
were assisted to fill up their collections. 

You will appreciate that my preoccupation was necessarily 
the conservation of old records and the protection of later 
ones from destruction. ‘The technical processes of an 
archive obviously could not be undertaken without. adequate 
staff and accomodation. Many of the records in our posses- 
sion could not even be listed. Some urgent copying was 
carried out and some calendaring and indexing was done 
by Mr Macalister, especially of the Governors’ despatches, 
the New Zealand Company's papers and immigration lists, 
which I was anxious to have accessible in view of the Cen- 
tennial. They were available and were very extensively 
used in the spate of research which we experienced during 
that period. 


N.Z. Company. ‘This deposit, to which we have assigned 
the notation N.Z.C., is the outcome of a very interesting 
episode in archive history. About 1901 Dr Hocken spent 
some months in the cellars of the Public Record Office in 
London, examining the records of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, which were transferred to the British Government 
when the Company was dissolved in 1858. He passed judg- 
ment on each book, file and package of these papers and 
died in the belief that New Seclend was to receive this price- 
less memorial of its early history. A few years later our 
Government did receive a ton or more of the Company's 
papers. They were not carefully examined but a few pieces 
were abstracted from time to time, by James Cowan, Dr 
Allan Thomson, and others, for the Turnbull Library and 
I think the Hocken. When I began systematically to sort 
this tangled mass of material a to compare it with Dr 
Hocken’s report, I discovered that we had been given only 
what he considered worthless. It is, however, not without 
historical value and we are lucky to have it at all, especially 
such series as the shipping lists, draft minutes and corres- 
pondence, and land records. Many of the more important 
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papers have been bound. We hope before long to receive 
microfilm copies of the whole of the Company’s records, 
which are being preserved jealously by the Public Record 
Office. They aggregate over 300 columns, a list of which 
we possess. 

In my time we have received back in the archives many 
documents which had strayed into private hands. As the 
Godolphin papers in Great Britain eventually returned to 
their rightful custody in the Public Record Office so we 
have been presented with our own. We have been offered 
some of our own possessions for sale, besides, of course, many 
frauds and bogus documents. Amongst these were the so- 
called ‘Hobson proclamations, which were merely litho- 
graphed copies printed in 1890 and absurdly described as 
genuine originals. 

Owing to lack of accomodation and staff it has not been 
possible to accept the transfer of archive material from de- 
partments on an adequate scale or to process and service 
what we did take over. The war affected us in two ways. 
In the first instance it compelled us to send the bulk of our 
archive material to a safe repository inland. It has since 
been returned to Wellington, but it is not yet fully shelved. 
The second outcome of the war is of a more happy nature, 
the creation of the War Archives. This involved the ap- 
pointment of an adequate staff from the fighting services, 
with ample material and accommodation. Under Mr E. HI. 
McCormick excellent work has been done, and I am hope- 
ful that from this impetus we shall soon see the National 
Archives placed on a better basis under an archives act 
passed by Parliament. 

The war has also hastened the use of microfilm. This 
must have a revolutionary effect on archives generally, and 
particularly those of this Dominion. The earliest history 
of New Zealand is contained in a mass of official documents, 
of which the originals are in the P.R.O. in London, the 
archives of Australia and in some foreign countries. These, 
we hope, will all be microfilmed for our purpose. The 
Australian National Library and the Mitchell Library are 
about to engage in a great microfilming programme in Lon- 
don covering the whole field of Australia, New Zealand and 
the Pacific. I hope that our Archives and the Turnbull 
Library will be able to collaborate in this work and so make 
good the numerous lacunae in our historical sources. 

In New Zealand microfilm will be used to copy not only 
a vast mass of departmental files of secondary value but also 
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scattered records which are in danger of being lost. Many 
army records of previous wars could be treated in this way 
to free space for current files or merely to guard against the 
risk of destruction pending their archive treatment. Records 
of the Native Land Courts, which are strictly archives but 
should also be regarded as Maori literature, are lying in 
our courthouses all over the country. They also should be 
inicrofilmed as a safeguard. Then there are long series of 
Governors’ despatches inward and outward which should 
be filmed, preferably in England. The efficient service of 
microfilm involves a highly developed system of indexing, 
and thus indexing will now become a very special skill in 
archives and library work. 

‘The bearing of microfilm on non-archive material and 
local historical collections is a topic of wide interest to all 
but the smallest libraries. 


LOCAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 


‘These collections border upon archives and are of inter- 
est to practically every librarian in the country. There is 
no library so small that it cannot accommodate a tiny local 
collection. Yet 1 admit that the smaller the library, below 
a certain standard, the more difficult it is to encourage 
people to present items of historical interest and for the 


librarian to give proper attention to anything of this de- 
scription that he does receive. 

‘The first and most obvious item in a local collection is 
pamphlets and small books actually written about the dis- 
trict and its institutions. Almost every little town, in cele- 
brating the anniversary of its school or church, has marked 
the occasion by the publication of a pamphlet. These 
should of course be preserved in the local library. 

Newspapers. Much more important, though, are the files 
of the local newspaper, if the township has ever had one. 
Many country papers have ceased publication and the files 
have been lost or have found their way into the national 
collection in the General Assembly Library or some of the 
larger city libraries. Where there are papers still publishing 
or files of extinct papers still exist the librarian should try 
to influence the borough or county council, whether it is 
the library authority or not, to bind them and keep them 
in a safe place. Many have already done this as a result 
of my own representations to the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association and the Municipal Association. You will see 
from the Union Catalogue of New Zealand Newspapers just 
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what the position was in 1938 and where appropriate news- 
papers are to be found. The librarian should see that 
readers who are really interested are permitted to make 
use of them as far as possible. The city librarians are gen- 
erally able to care for their own newspaper collections and 
some of them even index their local papers. 


All local papers should, of course, be indexed. This I 
know is a counsel of perfection. In the smaller towns such 
work is entirely dependent upon the enthusiasm of the lib- 
rarian or some amateur helper equally interested in history. 
Local indexes cannot be too full. Every item of news should 
be taken care of and also the advertisements, which often 
contain information not obtainable elsewhere. In every 
index entry give the date of the paper as shortly as possible 
(e.g. 12.11.1879) and, if you like, the page and column, but 
on no account take any notice of the volume and serial 
numbers. This stupid archaism appears on many New 
Zealand newspapers just as if it mattered. 


Vital Records. Until 1885 there was no compulsory regis- 
tration in New Zealand, of births, deaths and marriages. 
Prior to that date, therefore, registers of this sort kept by 
the various churches have considerable value. Even of later 
date they are not to be ignored. The librarian should take 
an interest in these, see that they are in safe keeping and 
encourage the custodians to facilitate filming if this is ever 
mooted. 


Family Bibles and the registers of cemeteries are also 
worth caring for, but small libraries are not likely to be 
able to take charge of them. One thing, however, is simple. 
Get a copy of every electoral roll published in your district 
—that is, about one every three years. Have it bound and 
kept in a safe place. Try not to lend these to political 
party organisations or they may not come back. We have 
in the General Assembly Library electoral rolls for the 
whole of New Zealand back to the sixties, and find they are 
very often consulted for genealogical and historical and 
social security purposes. The rolls of the local school should 
also be kept in view. Don’t let them be destroyed just be- 
cause they may disclose the age of the mayor or his wife. 


Local Body Records. The minutes and account books of 
local bodies, societies, clubs, friendly society lodges and so 
forth should be given attention. Local bodies as a rule take 
good care of their minute books, but cases may occur in 
which obsolete books are in danger of destruction. If so 
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the librarian should intervene. If he has no means of car- 
ing for such things himself he can always transfer them to 
the national archives. 

Social organisations going out of existence should always 
be asked to hand over their minutes for safe keeping. 


Old Settlers’ Reminiscences. There are not many old sett- 
lers or pioneers left now who can remember anything clearly 
even as remote as the late sixties. Still, the older inhabitants 
of any place should be encouraged, if they show any signs 
of that sort of intelligence, to put their recollections into 
writing. I warn you that the bulk of such memories are 
not very accurate, but if you have not time to look after 
this yourself you may find some local enthusiast who is suffi- 
ciently versed in local history to do the questioning and keep 
the ancients on the track. There are sure to be some men 
and women in your town who have something worth record- 
ing for the benefit or amusement of their fellows. 


Old letters. Sometimes people who are cleaning up their 
home or moving to a new one will let drop that they have 
come across a lot of old letters which they propose to burn. 
Suggest to them that they may be of interest to your library. 
They are certain to demur that the letters are mainly per- 
sonal, that there is nothing of historical value in them and 
that there are things the family would not like to have 
known. You can honestly assure them that the warmth has 
long since departed from the fiercest family quarrel: In 
any case you would propose to read the letters through and 
have typed only the portions which seemed to have some 
interest quite independent of local quarrels and libels. In 
dealing with old letters I want to warn you to be very care- 
ful to get rid of the envelopes at the earliest aie mo- 
ment. They are of no use to the collection, and the stamps 
on them are a temptation to the first person who looks over 
them. But be sure before separating a letter from its cover 
that the letter itself is properly dated. If it is not you should 
pencil at the top of the letter the date and place which ap- 
pear on the postmark. Then send the envelopes back to 
their owners as quickly as possible. 


The best way to treat personal letters is to arrange them 
chronologically, read them carefully through and mark with 
pencil the portions that are to be left out. Then have them 
neatly typed on quarto sheets with a fair margin and bound 
into volumes. Librarians in small places may not be able 
to do things in this way, but they need not. They have 
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only to bring the material to the notice of one of the larger 
libraries, or of one of the national libraries in Wellington, 
and I think that if the letters are of any value they will 
have no difficulty in persuading the large libraries to edit 
and type them and give the originating library a copy of the 
result. Here again the librarian should get the material in- 
dexed as soon and as efficiently as possible. A local enthusi- 
ast will probably do that quite well for local needs, especi- 
ally as he may have more specialised knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. . 


Portraits: Every locality can build up a good portrait col- 
lection without much trouble. A public appeal will un- 
doubtedly yield more than you are likely to be able to 
handle. If you don’t show a little restraint in accepting 
pictures you may disappoint the donors later on. Remem- 
ber that every family album in the country has at least half 
a dozen obscure pictures of people who later became signifi- 
cant. If possible take only small pictures, say quarter or 
half plate. Always write the full name and the date of 
birth and death on the back pending your final treatment 
of the collection. (New Plymouth Hist. Coll., Otago Early 
Settlers Museum). Larger libraries will, of course, index also 
the portraits in the books in their own collection. 


Museums. In the provincial capitals and some of the 


larger towns the library will often find itself either close to 
a museum or actually with a museum collection attached. 
It is a complication to have to manage a museum, but some- 
times a wave of local enthusiasm leaves the librarian no 
option. If he is astute he can use it to improve his library 
grant. 

Another feature of the large provincial library should be 
the official publications of the old province in which it is 
situated. The provincial period (1853-76) is now three- 
quarters of a century behind us, and these early records— 
Proceedings, Gazettes and Ordinances—should be built up 
and jealously cared for. 
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2 ARCHIVES AND THE WAR 





By E. H. McCormick 





One of the minor but not valueless results of the war has 
been the wide currency amongst New Zealanders of the word 
‘archives.’ Before 1939 it was a term familiar to a relatively 
few initiates, and I must, admit that before I was appointed 
to assist Dr Scholefield in 1936, I was very uncertain as to 
its precise significance. Since that time New Zealand archi- 
vists have penetrated to the Pacific, the Middle East, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom, while the word has appeared regu- 
larly in army routine orders and has circulated, often in 
irreverent and corrupt forms, wherever the war has spilled 
out New Zealand troops. The ‘ official anarchist’ became 
a familiar public figure in the Expeditionary Force and, 
though at first, he had to break down a wall of prejudice 
and was always liable to run into a barrage of jocularity, 
he soon found that men of all ranks and degrees of educa- 
tion took a lively and intelligent interest in this business of 
collecting the raw materials for history. ‘ Yes history, that’s 
the stuff we want,’ remarked a young second-lieutenant on 
one occasion when I had explained to him my mission. “We 
don’t want this bull about retiring according to plan. We 
want the truth!’ 

This rather unexpected dawning of a historical awareness 
amongst New Zealanders requires some explanation. In a 
general way it was due, I believe, to the fact that the out- 
break of war coincided roughly with the Centennial. The 
celebration of New Zealand's first hundred years, dampened 
though it was by the declaration of war, left an impression 
on ew mind which was, in any case, slowly ; see 
ing a degree of national maturity. But a consciousness of 
history would not have got very far in the Expeditionary 
Force had there been no means of organising it. Behind 
the growth of army archives lies a chain of events of some 
interest. Let me briefly describe them. In the years be- 
tween the two wars an officer of the New Zealand Staff 
Corps, with intellectual interests less rare amongst regular 
soldiers than is commonly supposed, set out to write a his- 
tory of the military forces in New Zealand. His research 
led him inevitably to the Dominion archives and, though 
he was able to draw some facts from that repository, for 
reasons that Dr Scholefield has already given, he retired, as 
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so many students have done, baffled by the inaccessibility 
of the sources of New Zealand history. He was able to com- 
plete his work from published documents, but he could not 
fill it out with those significant details that are to be drawn 
only from manuscript sources. 

The intervening links are largely a matter of speculation. 
Whether his experience left the word archives indelibly 
printed on his mind or whether he determined that at least 
one episode of New Zealand's military history would be 
properly documented I do not know. But the fact is, that 
early in 1941, when he was completing the organisation of 
the Expeditionary Force in Egypt, Colonel Stevens, the 
soldier-historian in question (and now, as Major-General 
Stevens, commanding the Force), provided for the appoint- 
ment of an official archivist. General Stevens, an old boy 
of Auckland Grammar School, knew where to look for his 
man, and his choice, confirmed by General Freyberg, fell on 
a young subaltern of the 24th (Auckland) Battalion, Lieu- 
tenant E. H. Halstead, who later rose to the rank of major. 
And so began the history of New Zealand's war archives. 

It was a month or two after this that I turned up in Egypt 
and, with some misgivings of conscience, was introduced in- 
to the archives section. The quarters of the Official Archi- 
vist 2nd N.Z.E.F., as 1 saw them for the first time, were 
hardly in keeping with his impressive designation. They 
consisted of a shed, hastily erected by native labour and giv- 
ing only an illusory protection from the heat of an Egyptian 
summer and from the clouds of sand that swept over Maadi 
Camp from the surrounding desert. The edifice was shared 
with the Public Relations Service, and, in fact, during the 
early days of army archives the division between these two 
ancillary units of the army was not very clearly defined. 
Appropriately, I sometimes think, the building ultimately 
became a repository for the storage of dirty linen. 

If some expert archivist ever looks over the productions 
of those first experimental months, I hope he will temper 
his criticism with an appreciation of the circumstances under 
which we attempted, largely by methods of trial and error, 
to define the functions of army archives. In some ways it 
reminded me of my apprenticeship to archives in the attic 
of the General Assembly Library. There was the same pro- 
fusion of scattered papers, the same familiar sprinkling of 
age-old dust; even the temperature of. the two archival re- 
positories—or, rather, their vulnerability to extremes of heat 
and cold—were points of resemblance. But in some respects 
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this outpost of New Zealand archives was superior to the 
parent centre. With typical enterprise, Major Halstead had 
acquired a few impressive pieces of equipment which stood 
in marked contrast not only with the surroundings as a 
whole but with the trestle tables, collapsible chairs, and 
oddments improvised from packing cases which furnished 
the office. Ranged against the wall were a set of steel filing 
cabinets, a steel” map cabinet, and a fire-proof safe, marking 
a new, expensive era in New Zealand archival practice. As 
one pored over a war diary, the sweat dripping from one’s 
nose, as one wrestled with the details of a system that would 
give some control over these multitudinous and _ baffling 
army units, one drew strength and encouragement from the 
row of vertical steel cabinets, symbols of the dignity of the 
archivist’s calling, pledges of the future. 

And gradually the functions of the archives section grew 
to definition under the stress of historical events—the cam- 
paigns in Greece and Crete—and the sheer pressure of in- 
coming papers. We devised a plan of action and a justifi- 

cation for our existence. We were to collect war diaries and 

all other official records that might be of use to historians; 
we were to classify them and catalogue them; we were to 
try to improve their quality and supplement them by un- 
official records—eyewitness accounts and suchlike obtained 
from combatants; we were to prepare narratives that would 
test the accuracy and completeness of the records while gaps 
and errors could still be made good; we hoped, further, that 
these narratives might eventually lighten the labours of war 
historians; when these tasks had been completed we were to 
ship the records to New Zealand, where they would be kept 
under better conditions, removed from the mild hazards to 
which even a base camp in Egypt was exposed at that time. 
A further duty we assumed was that of publishing interim 
histories of campaigns—brief accounts that would give the 
public in New Zealand some more connected view of the 
campaigns than they could get from the war correspondents’ 
despatches. I was always doubtful about the propriety of 
archivists—even such unorthodox archivists as ourselves— 
dabbling in the production of popular history. But if the 
archives section had not undertaken this work, no one else 
would have, and Major Halstead, whose idea it was, deserves 
credit for originating a useful series that may have to serve 
as the published record of the Expeditionary Force until 
the official history appears. 


Though the scope and extent of the war archives have 
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since then greatly widened, the essential functions have re- 
mained the same. We have set out to collect all the docu- 
ments that may be needed by historians—the day-to-day re- 
ports kept by units of all three services, the files on which 
important policy and strategic decisions have been recorded, 
sets of all official publications, maps, the records of aerial 
reconnaissance, photographs. Nor have we confined our- 
selves to official sources. Included amongst the war archives 
are the letters of servicemen, the diaries they have kept while 
on patrol or in the course of campaigning, examples of the 
rough and sometimes witty verse of servicemen, their songs 
and music—anything, in short, that will bring home to the 
historian the complex human elements in the history of the 
past few years, reminders, if they are needed that a ‘ military 
operation’ is not merely that alone, but also a segment of 
life, implicating men with their hopes and their fears, and 
their roots in this country. We have often fallen short of 
our aims, but I think there will be enough in the war ar- 
chives to satisfy the needs of the social historian of New 
Zealand in the second world war. 

As for the war archives organisation, it has gradually de- 
veloped since those experimental months in 1941 of which 
I have spoken. The first expansion necessary was in the 
direction of New Zealand, where material sent back from 
the Middle East was piling up and needed attention if it 
were not to get out of hand. An archives section (now 
under Captain W. A. Glue) was set up at Army Head- 
quarters in April 1942, and the Middle East accumulation 
was barely disposed of when a flood of records began to 
pour in from the forces mobilised in New Zealand and the 
Pacific. At one time there were about 1000 war diaries 
coming in each month to Army Headquarter, each one hav- 
ing to be classified, catalogued, and stored away in an en- 
velope. Then, after the Third New Zealand Division 
moved up to New Caledonia, General Barrowclough ap- 
pointed Lieutenant R. I. M. Burnett archivist to the Force, 
an appointment he retained until the Pacific Force was fin- 
ally disbanded. 


Meanwhile the Second Division had moved over to Italy, 
followed after a prudent interval by the Official Archivist, 
accompanied by his staff, trestle tables, collapsible chairs, 
and filing cabinets packed in crates. The fire-proof safe 
proved too much even for an army shift and had to be left 
at Maadi. In Italy static fighting and shorter lines of com- 
munication made it possible to do far more field work than 
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had been feasible in North Africa, where distances and trans- 
port problems had not allowed much scope for itinerant 
archivists. I saw only the earlier phases of the campaign in 
Italy, after the Division had crossed over from the Sangro 
and was held up before the desecrated shell of Cassino. At 
that time we used to trundle about the shattered but still 
lovely countryside in a fifteen-hundred-weight truck fitted 
up with primitive canvas stretchers and supplied with a 
foul-smelling primus stove that provided heat in the Italian 
winter and cooked our meals when there were no hospital 
units from whom we could scrounge. Later on, Major Hal- 
stead tells me, as the fighting moved farther north, it was 
possible to leave the archives base in the morning, go up 
to the Division for the day, and come back for a meal at 
night. Some useful field work was done during this period, 
and I am looking forward to the material that will be 
brought back to Lieutenant W. G. McClymont, the present 
archivist, who wisely contrived to spend most of his time in 
the field and who, incidentally, was one of a New Zealand 
historical mission sent to Greece last year. The historian 
selected to record the Italaian campaign will not suffer from 
a lack of data; if anything, he is likely to strain his selective 
powers and capacity to digest. 


Reverting now to the growth of the war archives organisa- 


tion: the movement—one might almost say the epidemic— 
slowly spread from the army to the other services. In the 
first half of 1944, the Navy selected Mr S. D. Waters as 
archivist and about the same time Flight-Lieutenant W. F. 
Ingram was appointed to a similar job by the Air Force 
and has lately been succeeded by Flight-Lieutenant J. M. S. 
Ross. As compared with the army, these two services faced 
tremendous problems not merely because they had been so 
late in making a start but also because so many of their 
men had served outside New Zealand control. The only 
solution was to send people to London to dig out the re- 
cords of New Zealanders in the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force. Again the choice fell on two Aucklanders, 
Lieutenant O. S. Hintz, R.N.V.R., and Squadron-Leader 
F. A. Andrews. (1 wonder whether Mr Barr has not for all 
these years been nourishing a secret passion for archives 
which he has transmitted to his fellow-citizens.) The naval 
task was a smaller one, and Lieutenant Hintz is now on his 
way home after a busy sojourn with the Admiralty. Squad- 
ron-Leader Andrews has made a very good beginning with 
his enormous job in the Air Ministry; he is one of the 
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brightest stars in the archival galaxy. To complete the ser- 
vice structure, provision was made for the collection of two 
groups of records affecting all three services; a medical ar- 
chives section was set up under Captain Winton Bear, while 
to Major G. H. Gilbert was entrusted the responsibility for 
preparing for a dental history. 


By the middle of last year the organisation was complete 
for the fighting services. But there still remained the prob- 
lem of the civilian war effort; for it was obvious that in a 
war so widespread in its effects as the last, the important 
social and economic changes in New Zealand itself could 
not be ignored. For the time being, at least, it was decided 
not to go outside the range of government departments in 
collecting source materials; and, indeed, under wartime con- 
trols there were few civilian activities that did not come 
within the orbit of one department or another. But how 
were these sources to be tapped? Manifestly it was impossible 
to detach war records from all other records and assemble 
them under one roof. For one reason, many such records 
were still in current use by departments and, for another, 
it was impossible to draw clear-cut dividing lines between 
war records and all others. The solution was to get every 
department of State to prepare a properly documented his- 
tory of its activities during the years from 1939 to 1945. 
We hope that these departmental histories will not only 
serve as sources for the official history of the war but will 
be useful guides in any future emergency. We have asked 
that mistakes as well as successes should be set down and 
that each history should conclude with a series of lessons 
and recommendations. 


To sum up, a record-collecting organisation has now been 
built up covering all the activities of New Zealand during 
the war. The co-ordinating point is the War History 
Branch of the Department of Internal Affairs which has a 
small staff, each of whom is responsible for a branch of the 
organisation—one man for the services, one for the collec- 
tion of photographs, one for departmental histories—or for 
a subject so broad in its implications that no department 
or service can handle it; for example, we have one man 
preparing material on the whole subject of prisoners of war 
and internees. Then each service has its archives section 
and, where necessary, a section overseas, with the medical 
and dental sections whose scope is still broader. Finally, 
each government department—about fifty in all—is a further 
link in the record-collecting network. 
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In the course of this work we have met with many tech- 
nical problems some of which may interest librarians. In 
the first place we had to devise some system of controlling 
and finding the enormous number of documents flowing in 
each month. There was no ready-made system of classifica- 
tion for use, so we improvised one of our own, combining 
methods used by librarians with those commonly adopted 
in record branches. Since most of our records came from 
units, that seemed the obvious basis for classification; the 
units were arranged in logical order—the so-called order of 
battle—and to each was assigned a mnemonic number—1 for 
the headquarters of the Expeditionary Force, 21 for Divi- 
sional Headquarters, and so on. But there were complica- 
tions. A military force is not static, but changes continu- 
ally as a result of military exigencies or, one sometimes sus- 
pects, with the whims of administrative officers. To pro- 
vide for new or disbanded units we decided to use decimals 
where necessary, thus making the system indefinitely expan- 
sible. Then, in order to distinguish each different type of 
record, we used a second number, separated from the first 
by a bar—1l for war diaries, 2 for routine orders, and so on. 
A third number, also separated by a bar, denoted the num- 
ber in the series. Hence the symbol 1/2/36 was easily recog- 
nised as representing the thirty-sixth routine order issued 
by H.Q. 2nd N.Z.E.F. 

But there still remained the multitude of records not is- 
sued by units—eye-witness accounts, newspapers, letters and 
so on. Again we arranged these groups in something like 
a logical order and assigned to each a distinctive number, 
adding to it, where necessary, a bar and a serial number. 
Those classes later grew so large and unwieldy that it be- 
came necessary to break them up by the use of geographi- 
cal decimals, based on those of Dewey. The system might 
not pass the scrutiny of an expert classifier, but it does work. 
Recently it was revised by the chief cataloguer at Army 
Headquarters, Miss Ruth Fletcher, who before leaving for 
Canada began work on a classified catalogue, based on that 
of the United States Information Library in Wellington. 


It may also interest you to know that.a fairly extensive 
programme of microfilming has been undertaken at Army 
Headquarters. This is because New Zealand troops have 
often been so intimately associated with other forces that we 
anticipate a big demand by overseas historians for copies of 
our records, while we, on the other hand, expect them to 
reciprocate. Already microfilm copies of New Zealand re- 
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cords covering Greece and Crete have been sent to the 
United Kingdom and Australia. Microfilming is combined 
with the preparation of the more important records for 
binding. The method followed is this: when the records 
are ready for the binder—that is after the separate sheets 
have been numbered, detached from their covers, mounted, 
where necessary, cleaned, and provided with guide sheets— 
they are taken to the Reserve Bank plant, which has gener- 
ously been placed at our disposal, and run through auto- 
matically. A negative and two positives are printed, the 
negatives always being retained in case further prints should 
be required. 


It must already be apparent to you that for war purposes 
we have given a very liberal interpretation of the term ar- 
chives. Dr Scholefield has defined it as ‘the papers or re- 
cords created in state departments, which, having become 
obsolete as far as current purposes are concerned, are trans- 
ferred for safe ne fo or disposal to a special department 
or division charged with that duty.’ Only a small propor- 
tion of our records would qualify as archives under that 
definition: very often official records have reached us within 
a few days or hours of their creation, and they are constantly 
being referred to for administrative purposes; while a good 
deal of material, that could not, by any stretching of terms, 
be described as official, have seeped into our repositories. 1 
am less worried now than I used to be by such unorthodoxy. 
I think it is better that we should have taken a broad view 
of our role, one fitted to the circumstances, rather than to 
have hamstrung ourselves by more or less arbitary defini- 
tions. At least we have nearly always observed the distinc- 
tion between the official and the non-official, so that the 
historian should not be in doubt as to the status of the docu- 
ments he is using. And in the long run, I feel that our 
experimentalism over the past few years has added some- 
thing to our knowledge of archival practice—lessons that I 
hope to see applied in the future expansion of the Dominion 
archives. We have taken a direct part in creating the his- 
torical documents of the war and, as far as possible, we have 
attempted to check their accuracy while the events they re- 
corded were still fresh in the minds of the protagonists. 
More than this, when we have found serious gaps in the re- 
cords, we have tried to fill them either by our own efforts 
or by commissioning some person with the requisite know- 
ledge and authority. I realise that there are dangers in 
people being too conscious of the fact that they are creating 
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the raw materials of history. There is an awful example 
given in Liddell Hart's profound little pamphlet,/Vhy don’t 
we learn from history? | shall give the story as Liddell Hart 
relates it. ‘When the British front was broken in March, 
1918, and French reinforcements came to help in filling the 
gap, an eminent French general arrived at a certain army 
corps headquarters, and there majestically dictated orders 
giving the line on which the troops would stand that night 
and start their counter-attack in the morning. After read- 
ing it with some perplexity, the corps commander exclaimed 
‘But that line is behind the German front. You lost it 
yesterday. The great commander, with a knowing smile, 
thereupon remarked: ‘ C’est pour histoire. It may be 
added that for a great part of the war he had held a high 
staff position where the archives on which much official his- 
tory would later depend had been under his control.’ Per- 
haps on occasion we have sinned also in that respect, though 
less consciously and cynically. But we have also learned 
that it is important for the archivist’s influence to be felt 
in the early stages of the creation of a document. Dr Schole- 
field has explained to you that, as part of the war achives 
programme, we have recently instituted a system for the 
regulated disposal of official records. This ensures that all 
routine records which no one wants to keep will be regu- 
larly destroyed and also that no other records will be dis- 
posed of unless an archivist is consulted. 


You may already have asked yourself what all this acti- 
vity is leading to. There is, of course, an immediate goal 
in the official war history. The planning and production of 
that work will be no concern of mine. But | believe that 
it will be possible, if the right people are found, to produce 
a distinguished war history—not a limited record of military 
operations, not an official war history in the narrow sense, 
but a history of the New Zealand people in the war years. 
As a member of the public and a potential reader of the 
history, I like to think that it will be readable by most New 
Zealands and that, in some respects, it will form a sequel 
to the centennial series, giving an impartial estimate of how 
this people which had achieved a hundred years of history 
and a measure of nationhood, stood up to the test of war. 
But, as I have said, that is not my affair. My concern is 
that the material should be there for whatever history is 
planned. And beyond that, even though no history were 
ever published, I am concerned as an archivist that there 
should be available, ultimately in the National archives, 
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full and accurate record of these important years in our his- 
tory, so that a century or two centuries hence it will be pos- 
sible for students and historians to learn at first hand how 
their ancestors comported themselves and how—if there are 
to be research workers 200 years hence—how they extricated 
themselves from the predicament brought about by the ex- 
plosive combination of scientific inventiveness and political 
immaturity. 


In passing, I may as well refer to criticisms that have been 
made either openly or by means of eloquent silence. The 
war is over, it has been said or implied, let us forget about 
it and get on with something constructive. In fact, my col- 
leagues and I have been accused of being a species of scav- 
engers, ghouls of the battlefield. I can understand that 
point of view, but I also recognise in it signs of that atti- 
tude in the period between the wars, of which many of us 
can think only with a certain feeling of guilt. Few people 
to-day would be prepared to disagree with Field Marshal 
Lord Wavell’s verdict that war is a stupid business. But 
it will not be ended if it is to be consigned to indifference 
or relegated to the sphere of sentimental myth-making until 
it involves us in a common ruin. It must be studied tem- 
perately, analysed, recorded—and I don’t know how that 
is to be done unless authentic documents are there for study. 


To return however, to more immediate issues: the experi- 
ence of the last few years has not only widened our con- 
ception of archives but it has also brought together a staff 
with some knowledge of what it is all about. Within a 
year, or at the most two, the intensive work on war archives 
will be over, and a proportion of the staff, with a little more 
experience and training (which I hope to see provided by 
the Library School) will be equipped to Rent ed the enor- 
mous task suggested by Dr i cholefield’s paper. It is pos- 
sible to give here only a brief outline of what we hope to 
do. First we must have accomodation, for the attic of the 
General Assembly Library is no longer adequate, if it ever 
was. Ultimately, the archives should form one section of 
the National Library, the plan recommended in the Munn- 
Barr report and the one dictated by economy and common 
sense. One would not wish to see one further unit added 
to our already dissipated resources of scholarship and _ re- 
search. But we may have to wait some time for this con- 
summation of our hopes, and meanwhile we shall have to 
find temporary fire-proof quarters with plenty of space for 
sorting and cleaning. We must then carry out a further 
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search of cellars and attics not only in Wellington but in 
other urban and provincial centres. Much of this will be 
sheer navvying work, which I should say from past experi- 
ence will entitle assistants to claim dirt money. At some 
stage, as Dr Scholefield has said, we shall want an archive 
act, clearly defining the custody of the archives, and le 
viding us with the authority we need. As Dr Scholefield 
has said, we also want to go fully into the use of microfilm; 
it looks as though Rider’s microcard device, as explained in 
his The scholar and the future of the research library, may 
be even more revolutionary in the field of archives than to 
librarians. 

There is work here for a lifetime—more probably two 
or three. And in carrying it out we want the help of libra- 
rians. We want your assistance in meeting the many tech- 
nical problems common to both librarians and archivists. 
We should like to be considered in those schemes for the 
co-ordination of New Zealand research and scholarship that 
will doubtless flow from the National Library Centre. We 
should like to regard every librarian as an agent of the 
National archives, vigilant in conserving the written mem- 
orials of our history. In a sentence, we want to form one 
small cohort in the advancing legion of New Zealand libra- 
rians. 


BOOKS, BOUGHT OR BORROWED? 





By Priscilla Taylor 





(Full text of address at Seminar for Branch and Country 
Librarians, 1946 Conference) 


FARLY THEORIES of book selection for the small public lib- 
rary were governed by the fact that the Library was a single 
unit, an entity quite distinct from other public and specia- 
lised libraries. As the cultural, educational and recreational 
centre of the district, it had to provide for all members of 
the community as best it could without outside assistance. 

So the practice of book selection until recently was along 
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the lines of buying to cover as many branches of knowledge 
as possible, and to have the book stock balanced, as far as 
possible, according to the importance of the subject. It was 
at first only tentatively suggested that books should be 
bought according to the demand for them in the district. 
There is little evidence that the possibility of borrowing 
books in large numbers ever influenced book buying to any 
degree. 

To-day in N.Z. the situation is very different. There are 
lew, if any, libraries who consider themselves self sufficient. 
Surely there are no small libraries who can say with confi- 
dence that they can satisfy all the demands of all their bor- 
rowers all the time. Those of us who have worked at all 
with bulk loans know for certain that the small library finds 
it impossible to give good service without outside help in 
the form of books, and that the constantly changing stock 
is the only basis for efficient library service. 

With regional service in its infancy the problem of buy- 
ing stock for the small library is a big one. There is little 
to go on, and there will not be much until some investiga- 
tion is made into what the small library will use and wear 
out, and what is better provided on a regional basis. 

The theory which will be under consideration during the 
next ten minutes or so, is that the small library should own 
only what it will use and wear out, and that it should bor- 
row, in large doses, books to cover the rest of the field of 
knowledge. This is the theory which has been mentioned 
several times recently in New Zealand Libraries. 


Possibly in the next ten years or so, we shall see the death 
of the theory of the balanced book stock. In the past the 
Public Library followed much the same policy as an indi- 
vidual in buying books, that is, it bought books which it 
was proud to own and to show to its visitors, books which 
were authoritative and would stand the test of time. We 
have now come to the parting of the ways, and the prob- 
lem that must be faced is whether or not the suburban and 
country librarian is to continue to stock the library with 
what has been called the ‘‘gentleman’s collection,’ whether 
we can stand the glassy stare of the person who was sure 
that a particular book would be owned by the library—a 
classic, even though perhaps only two or three people would 
want it in as many years. Whereas in the past the Lib- 
rarian felt ashamed if her stock did not cover broadly all 
fields of knowledge, it is now realised that the type of lib- 
rary which a person appreciates, is the one in which he sees 
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different books each time he comes in. It is now realised 
that the book which stays on the shelves week after week has 
a deadening effect on the whole stock; no matter how good 
it is, in this respect is far from being an asset, it is a liability. 


The importance of changing the stock varies inversely 
with the size of it. The smaller the stock, the more fre- 
quently it must be changed. It will readily be agreed that 
it is uneconomical for the small library to buy books which 
will not be much used, when it is easy to borrow them for 
long enough to allow them to be fully used. Conversely it 
it uneconomical for a library to borrow a book which it will 
wear out itself without its being used by any other library. 
So we should try to buy just as much as we can use. : 


The problem of book buying then, resolves into one of 
estimating the number of readers each book will have. When 
speaking in terms of demand and potential readers for 
books, it should be clearly understood that the vociferous 
demand for free provision for light romance and sensational 
biography is not meant, but the justifiable demand for the 
type of book which it is the library's function to provide. 

It is possible to follow a few rules in guessing the num- 
ber of readers, and by doing so, to get fairly near the mark. 
The rules imply, of course, a thorough knowledge of the 
community, and not only a knowledge of library patrons. 
It is most important to know the type of district, whether 
it is a newly opened state housing unit, whether the great- 
est proportion of the people are rearing young families, re- 
tired professional people, factory employees, business men 
or farmers. Without this knowledge book buying can be 
on hit and miss lines only. In a small town with a good 
climate and roomy gardens, there is litthe demand for books 
on hydroponics, but landscape gardening is a | ag med sub- 
ject. This position is reversed in the cities. prosperous 
community where retired professional people, business men 
and farmers figure largely will not require books to be 
bought on economics or political science, rather the lean- 
ing is towards art, history and science, and the demands for 
politics and economics is more noticeable in districts where 
the people are not so fortunately situated financially. If 
the librarian knows that there are large schools in the dis- 
trict, that the statehousing area is alive with children, then 
books must be bought on homecraft, child psychology, dress- 
making, cooking and allied subjects. In a new area being 
opened up and built upon, the librarian knows that books 
must be provided on house plans and interior decoration. 
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The librarian needs to keep her eyes open when walking 
round the district, her ear to the ground to hear what ~~ 
are discussing, and by finding out what societies exist, dis- 
cover roughly how many people have common interests in 
certain subjects. It is only in such ways that we can possibly 
get any indication of what the reading interests of the com- 
munity are likely to be, and how many readers a particular 
book will have. 

It is obvious that in order to cope with demand and to 
stock books which will be thoroughly used by borrowers, 
there will be many subjects that will not be represented in 
the library’s own stock at all. The library's stock will be 
overbalanced with books out of all proportion to the import- 
ance of the subject in the field of knowledge, but, and this 
is important, it will, we hope, be in proportion to the impor- 
tance given to them by the community for whom the library 
exists. The small public library is not a memorial to the 
scholarship of the past, it is a living service for everyday 
people. It is when we see the encouraging circulation of 
books of material assistance and cultural interest to the bulk 
of our community that we become convinced that buying 
books for the sake of our old fashioned prestige is extrava- 
gance, and even perhaps bad library management. 

This raises the question of buying books for reference. 
Reference stocks will depend upon the size of the book fund 
and the size of the town. Surely the small library should 
own quick reference books, dictionaries, year books, the 
Oxford Companion series perhaps. A great deal of refer- 
ence material can easily be acquired in a vertical file, con- 
taining pamphlets, cuttings and up to date material. Filing 
sets of periodicals, the English Listener, perhaps, will result 
in a wide field being covered. But mainly the librarians 
should use her general loan stock for reference. ueries 
can often be satisfied if the librarian knows the sort of book 
in the main stock to consult. 

How far does price consideration determine a book's pur- 
chase? Can we go on the basis of a certain number of issues 
per 6d spent? Is it good policy to buy cheap editions on the 
theory that if they do not circulate much they do add to 
our stock of authoritative books without much reducing the 
book fund? As far as Penguins and Pelicans are concerned, 
after observation at Tauranga it was decided that the small 
print, lack of titling on the spine were all too serious draw- 
backs to their circulation. Few, if any, Penguins or Pelicans 
or stiffened pamphlets were found to have been issued for 
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more than four or five times in spite of various methods used 
to draw attention to them. It would be interesting to see 
how this compares with other centres. I think it will be 
agreed that to buy, stiffen and catalogue this material for 
stock and then to have them dead on the shelves is to be 
avoided, and we are faced with three possibilities: first, to 
be content with three or four issues and then discard them; 
second, to have them on display for a certain length of time 
and then remove them to a corner for non-circulation stock; 
or, thirdly, to rely on loan for all material of this type. The 
policy of discarding them after limited use is surely unecon- 
omical if they are stiffened and catalogued, but may be work- 
able otherwise, i.e. simply branded and treated as temporary 
stock. ‘The second possibility may apply in the case of 
poetry anthologies, political dictionaries, British Council 
pamphlets and so on, which in time would form the nucleus 
of a reference stock. Perhaps we should say, however, that 
for small libraries the practice of borrowing them is the best, 
as long as book coverage for the region is such that allows 
the points of distribution to receive them while they are still 
topical. 

It has also been interesting to notice the issues recorded 
for two series which were sold cheaply and prepared for an 
apparently wide range of readers: the Britain in Pictures 
series, and the N.Z. Centennial surveys. Of the New Zea- 
land books very few of them circulated at all well, except 
for Duff's New Zealand Now: and in the Britain in Pictures 
series it was again found that the books in the travel sec- 
tion (Ngaio Marsh's New Zealand, Lockley’s Islands round 
Britain) where non-fiction turnover is highest, were the only 
ones to circulate freely, while those on wild flowers, Eng- 
lish novelists, poets, music, appeared to sit on the shelves 
for long intervals. The books of these two series which were 
on the more specialised subjects were useful for display and 
browsing, but probably would have been better borrowed 
than bought. 


The price consideration at the other end of the scale 
causes anxiety too. But the theory of buying for use stands 
this test also. If we are faced with the alternative, surely it 
is better to spend 21/- on a Gayle Pickwell science book, 
which in Tauranga have been issued two or three times 
each month, than to buy three Britain in Picture series for 
the same money, which may each be issued three or four 
times a year. No, the estimation of issues per shilling is no 
basis for book selection. With the use of bulk loans we can 
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be sure of presenting to the public a wide range of subject 
matter, and expense is justified where the subject matter 
warrants it. 

Long term planning in book selection goes hand in hand 
with regional planning. In buying books only for wear we 
are buying for the majority of people, and the theory will 
collapse immediately unless it is considered as part only of 
the broad base of book provision. Of course all libraries 
must cater for the person who might use the library next 
week. They must have books on their shelves which the 
more unusual reader requires and they must show to readers 
as wide a collection as possible. It is because of this factor 
that regional service has been envisaged—to allow libraries 
the chance of creating, as well as anticipating the demand 
for books. 

It is a commonplace that readers all over the country have 
discovered new subjects by catching sight of books on them; 
sets of such books will, of course, open up new fields of inter- 
est to the reader who otherwise might have been quite con- 
tent with the same type of book that he has been readin 
in the past. Borrowing books in large quantities is the fixe 
corollary of the theory of buying only for wear. 


Loans at present are divided into two types: the general 
collection from the whole of the stock, and the collection 
made up by subject. By planning well ahead the librarian 
can undertake to have at some time during a fixed period, 
say two years, books on all phases of every subject. There 
is no need for despondency if the books do not all circulate; 
the function of the subject loan is to let people know that 
they exist. The words “I once saw a book at the library,” 
passed from mouth to mouth is reward enough for having 
the book there at all. 

The general collection is important in order to fill the 
gaps in the library’s own stock and if it is wide enough, to 
act sometimes as a reference collection. The time factor 
is important. Books which do not go out should not stay 
at the small centre for a longer period than is necessary to 
give interested people the chance of borrowing them. On 
the other hand they must stay at the library while they are 
still in demand—it is fair to say up to two years. 

The small library has the distinct advantage over the city 
library in that it is much easier for the borrower to see the 
whole range of subjects, particularly if the librarian has the 
habit of changing the shelf arrangement occasionally. Even 
in the small library borrowers are firm in their habits of 
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going to a certain section, and it is a good thing to incon- 
venience them sometimes by putting their particular books 
on a different shelf in order that they may see a different 
range. In the very small district it should be possible for 
borrowers to make an occasional selection from the van 
when it calls in the district, instead of allowing the van’'s 
interior to be sacrosanct to the librarian and perhaps the 
committee. In the larger centre or suburb, however, un- 
less the library is set somewhere where the van will not 
block the traffic, this will not be so easy. The librarian 
might well invite Presidents of Chambers of Commerce, 
Women’s Institutes and other organisations to inspect the 
van when it comes in order to see a wider range of books. 
Readers at suburban libraries can of course be encouraged 
to visit the Central Library. 

A certain amount of investigation is needed to help book 
selection for the small library, which at the moment is in 
rather an experimental stage. Locality, as I have explained, 
is a most important factor. A reader in the country does not 
necessarily, if ever, have narrower interests than his town 
fellow, but they are different from them. Unless we are 
to have stereotyped stocks of books all over the country, 
basic lists for purchase graded according to the size of the 
district will not be entirely successful, but where localities 
are similar they would be useful. Tauranga for instance, 
would probably benefit very much from a buying list pre- 
pared for Nelson. Hastings and Palmerston North would 
probably have the same books in demand and so on. But 
where investigation is most needed, is to find out who reads 
certain books, which will help not only in book selection 
but also in readers guidance. Mistakes in buying can be 
avoided by examining factors which influence a book’s cir- 
culation; whether it is emphasised in display, given news- 
paper publicity as part of a collection, or whether is on an 
adult education society's reading list. Mistakes are easily 
made by buying a book which has circulated well while it 
was in a loan collection. We have sometimes to take into 
consideration that borrowers who think that a book will be 
available for a limited time will take it in preference to 
one that belongs to the library and will stay there. 

We need investigation into book buying policy, experi- 
ment and further investigation, and then to form a good 
basic policy on which to build the book stocks in the smaller 
libraries. 
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BOOKS BETTER BORROWED? 


Grierson, Sir H. The English Bible. 
1943 


Eliot, T. S. The idea of a Christian 
society. 1942 (1939) 

Beaglehole, J. C. and others. N.Z. and 
the Statute of Westminster. 1944 

Webb, L. Government in New Zealand. 
1940 


Thompson, T. The A.B.C. of our al- 
phabet. 1942 

Baron, Kathleen, rev. Teach yourself 
good English. 1944 (1938) 

Crommelin, A. C. D. Diamonds in the 
sky. 1943 (1940) 

Macpherson, H. Modern astronomy. 
1928 (1926) 

Copland, A. What to listen for in 
music, 1939 

Colles, H. C. Walford Davies. 1943 
(1942) 

Sitwell, S. The homing of the winds. 
1942 


Hudson and Rajchman. An explana- 
tory atlas of the Far East. 1942 
(1938) 

Matthews, K. British philosophers. 
1943 

Jenkinson, S. H. New Zealanders and 
science. 1940 

Welles, S. The time for decision, 1944 

Brailsford, H. N. Subject India. 1943 

Beard, C. A. and M. R. America in 
midpassage. 1939 

Nevins and Commager. America: the 
story of a free people. 1943 
(1942) 


92 HAZ MacLean, C. M. Born under Saturn. 
1943 
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30/ 6/44 
30/ 8/43 
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Kraitchik, M. Mathematical recrea- 
tions. 1944 (1943) 

Jeans, Sir J. The new background of 
science. 1943 (1933) 

Mumford, L. Technics and civilization. 


Milton, John. Poetical works. 1941 
Spender, S. Trial of a judge. 1943 
(1938) 
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954 Anand, M.R. Letters on India. 1942 9/ 5/44 13 
973.7 Sandburg, C. Storm over the land. 
No. of 1943 30/ 6/4411 
issues 92 YEA Hone, J. W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. 
1942 


9/ 5/44 14 


PURCHASES JUSTIFIED? 


Date No. of 
accessioned issues 
Adler, A. Understanding human nat 
ure. 1942 (1928) 3/11/43 
Brumwell, J. R. M. ed. This changing 
world. 1944 14/ 8/44 
Hogben, L. Mathematics for the m'l- 
lion. 1943 (1936) 9/ 5/44 
Thomson, J. A. Biology for everyman. 
1944 (1934) 2/11/44 
792 MacLeod, J. The new Soviet theatre. 
1943 5/10/42 
890 Wu Ch’eng-en. Monkey. 1942 18/ 5/48 
054 Shridharani, K. Mv India, my west. 
1942 15/ 6/43 
973 Adams, J. T. The epic of America. 
1940 (1932) 30/ 8/438 15 
Note: Shridharani, K. My India, my west. This book was issued 
25 times in 1943 and 1944, but it has been borrowed only twice in 
1945. 
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The following officers were elected at the Annual Meeting held in 
January :—Chairman, Mr W. A. Lindsay; Hon. Secretary-treasurer, 
Miss D. Waldie; Committee, Misses A. Woodhouse, A. K. Davis, N. J. 
Robinson, M. Hogg and Mr K. G. Mawson. 





